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PREFACE 

These are troublous times for the United States of America, 
times marked by social conflicts on every front, with workers 
fighting against the policies of the monopolies, farmers 
demanding aid from the government. Blacks battling against 
discrimination, st udents organizing demonstrations and rallies, 
with ferment in intellectual circles, and increasing factional 
struggle in the Republican and Democratic parties. Nor is the 
economic horizon cloudless. Along with intermittent industrial 
upswings, the economy experiences recurrent slumps and 
crises. At the same time, super-giant corporations come into 
being, and continued concentration of production and capital 
leads to the creation of huge monopoly associations that have 
become a component of what is known as the military-indus- 
trial complex. 

The socio-economic and political developments in the life of 
the country cause uncertainty about the future among many 
Americans, and the scientific and technological revolution of 
the past two decades has only increased their concern: the 
realities of life around them show that although the United 
States is a technologically advanced nation, American society 
nonetheless is torn by social contradictions. The press abounds 
in statements to the effect that something has gone wrong with 
America, that difficult times are upon her. 

Under these circumstances, history imposes a special task 
upon the American working class, the most numerous, 
progressive and organized part of the society and the primary 
driving force of the democratic, anti-monopoly movement. 
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PREFACE 



The proletariat plays an important role in the economic and 
political life of the nation. Its task is to rally all working people 
for the struggle against the vast power of the monopolies, for 
democracy, social progress and transformation of American 
society. 

The American proletariat has traversed a hard and compli- 
cated road of struggle. It took shape under unique socio- 
economic and political conditions. As we know, the United 
States actually never knew feudalism. After the War of 
Independence, industrial development took place alongside a 
lengthy process of settling the West, while the slave-owning 
system dominated the plantation economy in the South. This 
period was marked by an acute shortage of labor power. Large 
contingents of workers— some 42 million people from various 
countries — poured into the republic from Europe, most of 
them joining the army of hired labor. This vast immigration 
movement had a definite effect on the formation of the 
American nation and its working class, its views, customs and 
psychology. 

Another important factor was the geographic position of the 
United States, which protected it from military invasions by 
foreign powers. The American economy was spared the 
ravages of world wars; moreover, it showed an accelerating 
rate of development, as a result of which the monopolies 
multiplied their wealth. The standard of living of the working 
class became higher in America than in other countries, and 
this affected the very character of the labor movement in the 
U.S.A. It must be added, however, that the American 
proletariat is confronted by a strong, experienced and 
organized bourgeoisie which makes wide use of political 
concessions and compromises, exerting ideological influence 
on the proletariat. It implants the ideas of reformism and trade 
unionism in the labor unions, and seeks to hinder the 
development of proletarian class consciousness, to detract 
workingmen from politics, and to preserve and deepen 
cleavages among them along occupational, nationality and 
racial lines. The prevalence of the trade unionist ideology in 
the working class, the predominance of economic struggle, and 
the fact that only a small proportion of all workers are 
unionized account for the theory that the development of 
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American capitalism is “exceptional” and arguments support- 
ing the idea of “class collaboration”, that have appeared in the 
American historical literature. 

Not only historians and economists, but some reformist labor 
leaders as well, deny the existence of a proletariat as an 
independent class in the United States; they preach “class 
peace” and “social harmony”. George Meany, the present 
A.F.L.-C.I.O. President, maintains that there is no such 
concept as “proletariat” in America. Speaking at a convention 
of the National Association of Manufacturers in December 
1956, he confessed that he belonged to that group of leaders 
who had never organized strikes or taken part in them. 
Ultimately, he stressed, the things he was fighting for did not 
differ from the objectives of the N.A.M. 

The contention that, class consciousness is alien to American 
workers can be found frequently in American historiography. 
The adherents of the theory of consensus in the history ot the 
U.S.A. assert that the Marxist-Leninist teaching on 
classes and class struggle is altogether inapplicable to the 
United States. The authors of the present work, there- 
fore, have undertaken as one of their tasks to trace the opera- 
tion of the general laws of capitalist development and the irre- 
concilable contradictions between labor and capital under U.S. 
conditions. The authors proceeded from the conviction 
that it is just as wrong to exaggerate the nationally specific 
features of a country as it would be to ignore them; in so doing, 
they heeded Lenin’s indication of the need “to seek out, 
investigate, predict, and grasp that which is nationally specific 
and nationally distinctive, in the concrete manner in which each 
country should tackle a single international task”. 1 In this 
connection, it is important to take into account the historical 
conditions in the United States under which the working class 
and its ideology developed, and the national composition and 
structure of the proletariat. In ascertaining the nature and 
significance of the working-class struggle against capital, it 
must not be overlooked that “each country has developed 
more strongly first one, then another aspect or feature or 



V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 81, p. 92. 
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group of features of capitalism and of the working-class 
movement . ° 

The struggle of the American proletariat developed uneven- 
y. There were ebbs and flows, slumps and upsurges in its 
history. All this depended on the economic and political 
situation m the country and on the general intensification of 
class contradictions. It was important in this study, for 
example, to ascertain the relationship between the strike 
movement and economic crises. It is noteworthy that the strike 
struggle was most intensive nor so much in years of crisis as 
during periods when the economy was in a relatively active 
state. During crises, labor’s struggle assumed other 
i or ms the unemployed movement, hunger marches, etc 

Considerable attention is devoted in this work to an analysis 
oi the strike movement and descriptions of major strikes, the 
role of right-wing union leaders, the weak and strong sides of 
labor s struggle and the basic trends in it. The documentary 
and factual materials cited refute the assertions made by a 
number of American historians that classes and social con- 
tradictions have disappeared. On the contrary, the working 
class has to wage a long and strenuous struggle to improve its 
economic position. 1 

, t rh , e i! S . t0ry of . thc rntde union movement is dealt with in 
detail. I his question occupies a central place in the work. An 
ana ysis is made of the anti-labor policies of the right-wing 
eaders of the American Federation of Labor, and the causes of 
the split and crisis of the Federation are examined. A detailed 
study is made of the movement of American workers to 
establish industrial unions and to form the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and at the same time of their effort 
to achieve unity in the trade union movement. The desire of 
the masses for unity led to the merger of these trade union 
cenrers in 1955. This strengthened the positions of American 
labor and opened up new possibilities for stimulating the class 
snuggle. However, the key positions in the leadership turned 
out to be in the hands of men who advocated the principles of 
class collaboration”, and this had adverse consequences for 
the united A.F L.-C.I.O. trade union center. The progressive 
forces demanded that the organization and cohesion of the 



Ibid, Vol. 29, p. 308. 
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workers be enhanced, that unity be strengthened, and that a 
campaign be launched to bring the broad masses of industrial 
and of lice workers into labor unions. The conservative leaders, 
however, did not support this movement. There was great 
disillusionment among progressive workers, and it was not 
long before some unions were either expelled from the 
A.F. L.-C.I.O or compelled to leave on their own with an eye to 
moving once again toward unification in the future, but on a 
new and democratic basis. 

In their analysis of the weaknesses of the trade union 
movement, the authors show the forms and methods of 
struggle used by the employers and the government against 
the labor unions and the working class as a whole, and examine 
anti-labor legislation and the policies of right-wing union 
officials who implant the ideology of trade unionism in the 
working class. 

A study ol the basic stages of the class struggle of the 
proletariat is inseparable from the study of the history of its 
vanguard, the Communist Party, and its struggle for the vital 
interests of working people, for democracy and social progress. 
American Marxists had to work in difficult circumstances of 
constant persecution and repression under numerous anti- 
communist laws. Nonetheless, they fought courageously, and 
t len efforts were always aimed at expanding the Party’s ties 
wnh broad sections of working people and winning the 
confidence of the workers. At certain stages, the Communists 
succeeded m uniting an appreciable part of the progressive 
orces, including those in the labor movement, around their 
slogans and demands. They took an active part in organizing 
strikes m the creation of the C.I.O., and in the fight against 
anti-labor legislation. The Communist Party consistently work- 
e to combat the influence of bourgeois ideology on the 
working class. During World War II, it devoted much effort to 
e strugg e against fascism, and in the postwar years worked 

w* 1 !- f ° r * he democratic ri g h ts and vital interests of the 
'oikmg people and fought against reactionary elements. 

nnU?V, ame i time, the Party strove to strengthen its own 

through ,' tSe f ° f s P ,lttin g and quitting elements. It went 

renea^rl ° f sharp ide0,0 g icaI toggle against 

P ated attacks from both right and “left” opportunism. 
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Prominent in the general democratic labor movement was 
the problem of a third party. Progressive forces tried to form 
such a party after the end of World War I, in the mid- 1930s, 
and in the postwar years. The movement involved both 
industrial workers, farmers, office employees and intelligen- 
tsia. The Communist Party’s position on this question varied 
depending on the political situation in the country. The Party 
encountered great difficulties in this area. Its attempts to 
organize a massive Farmer-Labor party in the 1930s failed. 
The Progressive Party formed after World War II with active 
communist participation did not remain in existence for 
long. 

In dealing with the struggle of the American proletariat, the 
authors treated the Negro question as an inseparable part of 
the movement for social progress and democracy in the U.S.A. 
The struggle of the American Blacks is intertwined with 
the struggle of the working people against the dominance of 
the monopolies. For this reason, considerable space in the pres- 
ent work is devoted to an examination of the nature of the 
Black movement and the role of the working class and unions 
in it. 

The authors have considered various aspects of the labor 
movement from the standpoint of the opportunities and 
prospects for creating an anti-monopoly coalition. The facts 
show that intensified monopoly oppression, the development 
of state-monopoly tendencies in the economy and politics, and 
the scientific and technological revolution and its consequences 
all contribute to the further aggravation of social contradic- 
tions in the United States. They create objective conditions for 
a new upsurge in the struggle of the masses and for the 
formation of a united anti-monopoly front led by the working 
class. But enormous difficulties still lie ahead. Of great 
significance here are the correlation of classes and parties, the 
socio-economic and political situation in the country and the 
exacerbation of contradictions between labor and capital. 
Subjective factors and the strategy and tactics of the progres- 
sive forces also play an important role. 

It must be noted in this regard that the American labor 
movement grew under the influence of not only domestic 
conditions but also of developments in the international arena. 
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The untenability of the theory that the development of 
American capitalism in general and of the U.S. labor 
movement in particular was “exceptional” becomes apparent 
in the light of this interaction of nationally specific factors and 
general regularities. 

This explains why the authors contributing to this book 
could not study the history of the class struggle in the national 
context alone, in isolation from the international revolutionary 
movement. The development of the United States has always 
been influenced by the world economy and by political and 
military events of international significance. What happened in 
Europe, Asia and other continents was reflected in the 
economic and political life of the U.S.A. and left definite traces 
in American history. 

The impact of such historic events as World War I and the 
Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia gave rise to the 
general crisis of capitalism, which has stamped the entire 
subsequent economic and political history of the United 
States. 

With this in mind, the authors considered it pertinent to 
trace the influence of the socialist revolution in Russia and the 
revolutionary upsurge in Europe on the labor movement in the 
United States. They felt it important to show how r Soviet and 
American trade unions cooperated during World War II, what 
international ties the American trade union centers had and 
what part they played in the creation and activities of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions and the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

Considerable attention is given to the fight of American 
labor and other progressive forces against the growing danger 
of fascism and war, and to working class participation in World 
War II and in the postwar movement for peace and 
democracy. 

The above complex, important and little-studied problems 
have determined the structure, content and direction of the 
present study. The first volume covers the history of the 
American labor movement between the two world wars; the 
second is devoted to an analysis of the struggle of the American 
working class during World War II and in the postwar period. 
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The first volume was written by the following authors: 
Preface — G. N. Sevostyanov; Chapters 1-3 — I. M. Krasnov; 
Chapter 4 — Y. F. Yazkov; Chapter 5 — I. I. Cherkasov and N. 
V. Sivachyov, with the section on the Socialist Party by N. V. 
Kurkov; Chapter 6 — V. L. Maikov; Chapter 7 — V. L. Maikov, 
with the section on farm workers by Y. F. Yazkov; Chapter 
S — V. L. Maikov, N. V. Kurkov, N. V. Sivachyov; Chapter 

9 — B. Y. Mikhailov, with the paragraph on the national 
composition of the working class by A. N. Shlepakov; Chapter 

10 — B. Y. Mikhailov, with the section on farm workers by N. 
V. Sivachyov and the section on the movement of the 
unemployed by V. I.. Maikov; Chapter 11 — B. Y. Mikhailov; 
Chapter 12 — V. L. Maikov; Chapter 13 — V. L. Maikov and S. 
M. Askoldova. The bibliography was compiled by N. V. 
Kurkov. 




CHAPTER I 

AMERICAN PROLETARIAT IN EARLY POSTWAR 

YEARS 



World War I left a deep trace in the history of mankind. It 
had an impact on the economic and political development of 
the countries involved and accelerated the growth of social 
contradictions within them. The war contributed to the 
revolutionization of the popular masses. In Russia, the October 
Socialist Revolution was accomplished, opening up a new era in 
the development of society. The people of Soviet Russia 
embarked on the building of socialism. Bourgeois-democratic 
revolutions put an end to monarchies in a number of other 
countries. 

How did all these developments affect the United States of 
America? 

As we know, the United States at first refrained from 
entering into the war, and on August 4,1914 proclaimed itself 
neutral. At that point, neutrality suited the interests of big 
business which reaped high profits. Moreover, it was designed 
to win time and prepare public opinion for entry into the war. 
At the same time, the United States was biding its time until its 
competitors exhausted themselves in the war, thereby allowing 
lt to step in at the most favorable moment. 

On April 6,1917, the United States declared war on 
Germany. American casualties in the war were relatively not 
ar 8 e: 1 1 6,600 battle and other deaths, and 204,000 wounded. 1 

Statistical Abstract of the United States, Washington, 1955, p. 227. 
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Total profits over the four years of the war (1915-1918) 
amounted to $33,168 million. 1 By the end of the war, 17,000 
new millionaires had appeared on the scene, bringing their 
total number to more than 42,500. 2 

On the eve of the war, the United States was a debtor to 
European states, primarily to Great Britain. After the war, it 
became the world creditor. According to figures as of August 
15, 1920, it had granted loans totalling $9,712 million to the 
allied states (Britain, France, Belgium and others). 3 Economi- 
cally, the U.S. surpassed many of the largest powers, as a result 
of which Britain’s, and especially Germany’s and France’s role 
in world production of iron and steel was considerably 
reduced, while the U.S. share climbed sharply. In the period 
1915-1919, the United States accounted for 6 percent of the 
world’s population and about 55,8 percent of the world’s 
production of iron and steel. Similar changes took place in 
other sectors of the economy. A program of building the 
American merchant fleet drastically altered the tonnage 
relationship among the world’s maritime nations. In this area, 
the United States moved firmly into second place, edging out 
Germany. 

The structure of American exports also changed considera- 
bly. Before the war, the United States exported primarily 
foodstuffs and raw materials. After the war, however, industri- 
al goods became the basic export. U.S. foreign trade (in money 
terms) was more than three times greater in 1920 than in 1913, 
and exports prevailed over imports. As an industrial giant, the 
United States moved into first place among the capitalist 
powers. This naturally had an effect on its domestic and 
foreign policies, the correlation of class forces within the 
country, and the structure of the working class. 

By the end of the war, the United States was a land of 
profound social contrasts. This was not clearly reflected in 
American statistics, for it classifies the entire able-bodied 
population as working people, and divides them into groups 

1 Historical Statistics of the United Stales 1789-1945, Washington 1949 p 
308. 

2 Ch. A. and M.R. Beard. The Rise of American Civilization, Vol. II, New 
York, 1942, p. 747. 

3 The World Almanac and Encyclopedia, 1921, New York, p. 410. 
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according to occupation or profession and not according to 
their relationship to the means of production. 

Thus, in 1920, out of a total population of 105.7 million, 
42.2 million were listed as economically active: 20.3 million 
manual workers; 10.5 million white-collar workers (mostly 
office workers); and 11.4 million farmers, farm workers 
and farm managers. 1 

With a classification like this it is impossible to determine the 
real social composition of the society as a whole, or the 
composition of the working class, the bourgeoisie and the farm 
population. 

Another way of classifying the able-bodied population may 
be found in the economic literature, one in which account is 
taken of size of income as well as type of occupation. In this 
kind of breakdown, the society is divided into the following ca- 
tegories. Here are the figures for 1920 a : 





Thousands 


Percent 


All wage-workers 

industrial workers 

other wage-workers 

Clerical 


23,300 
15,370 
7,930 
3 715 


56.0 

37.0 

19.0 
8 9 


Farmers 


8,500 


20.5 




6,085 




lower 


3,759 


9.0 


intermediate 


2,100 


5.1 


upper 


226 


0.5 



The American working class included various sections of 
working people who were employed not only in production but 
in the services sphere as well. However, the basic part of the 
proletariat were industrial factory workers. In 1910, they 
numbered 17.8 million, and in 1920, 20.3 million, which 
amounted to a growth of 14 percent. 

At the same time, the number of hired laborers in 
agriculture fell from 2,832,000 to 2,271,000 between 1910 
and 1920. There was a total of 27,088,000 industrial and 

David L. Kaplan and M. Claire Casey, Occupational Trends in the United 
States 1900 to 1950, Washington, 1958, p 6. 

2 Lewis Corey, The Decline of American Capitalism, New York, 1934 
p. 560. 
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office workers employed in nonagricultural establishments in 
1920.' 

It should be noted that the change in the working class was 
not only numerical but qualitative too. It stood higher than the 
previous generation in occupational skills, cultural level and 
class consciousness. 

Scientific and technological progress in the second decade of 
the twentieth century required higher general vocational 
standards, in connection with which the numbers of skilled and 
semiskilled workers increased, as illustrated by the following 
figures (in percent) 2 : 



1910 1920 

Skilled 14.5 16.7 

Semiskilled 11.2 13.3 

Unskilled 18.2 17.7 



These figures show a growth in the proportion of skilled and 
semiskilled workers with a simultaneous, albeit insignificant, 
decrease in the percentage of unskilled workers. 

Thus, by the beginning of the 1920s, the skill structure of the 
American proletariat had changed appreciably under the 
influence of the country’s economic development, technologi- 
cal progress, and improved organization of work. At the same 
time, its composition in terms of nationalities represented in it 
was also changing. It was very mixed due to the continuing 
inflow of immigrants, a fact that had a specific impact on the 
formation of class consciousness and the character of labor 
movement as a whole. 

In the first decades of the twentieth century, immigration 
still remained an important source of labor power. It 
contributed considerably to the total population growth, 
accounting for 55 percent of the growth between 1900 and 
1910, and 26.1 percent between 1910 and 1920. 

About 8.8 million people immigrated to the United States 
(mainly from Austria, Italy and Russia) in the first decade 



1 Historical Statistics of the United States. Colonial Times to 1957, Washington, 
1960, p. 73. 

2 The Skilled Labor Force, Technical Bulletin No. T-140, April 1954, 

Washington, 1954, p. 13. 
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(1901-1910), and 5.7 million in the second. No other country 
had ever experienced such an enormous population influx. As 
a result, American industry was provided with a big labor 
force. Lenin wrote in this regard that “America heads the list 
of countries which import workers” 1 and that “America is 
advancing more and more rapidly, taking the most vigorous 
and able-bodied sections of the working population of the 
whole world”. 2 The powerful influx of skilled labor force 
considerably facilitated U.S. technological progress. 

After the war, against a background of the world revolution- 
ary upsurge and intensified class struggle in the U.S., new 
features appeared in American immigration policy which were 
to determine it for several decades thereafter. The ruling 
circles adopted a policy of not only reducing the overall import, 
of labor power, but of a careful screening of immigrants. 
I he purpose was obviously to keep out those of them who 
might have a revolutionizing influence on the American prole- 
tariat. 

According to the 1920 census, there were 16.8 million 
foreign-born or children of foreign-horn (white) aged 10 or 
older in the U.S. These included persons who had become 
naturalized citizens. Moreover, there were 13.5 million persons 
(whites) living in the country' who had no civil rights. Both 
categories included people of 45 different nationalities, 
especially from Europe, and accounted for more than 34 
percent of the population. 3 

Of the 13.9 million foreign-born persons living in the United 
States in 1920 there were, among others: 1,870,000 Germans, 

1.610.000 Italians, 1 ,400,000 Russians, 1,140,000 Poles, 

1.037.000 Irish, 814,000 English, 626,000 Swedes, and 

2.022.000 Austrians. 4 



Almost half of the 7,750,000 foreign-born wage earners at 
t_at time were in the manufacturing industries. 5 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 19, p. 454. 

4 Ibid., p. 456. 

US. Department oj Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Fourteenth Census of the 
i ■ StaUs Taken in thg Year I92 °- Vol. IV. Population, 1920; Occupation, 
Washington, ,923, p. 340 (figures rounded. — Auth.). 

c- h P. I airrhild. Immigration. A World Movement and Its American 
significance. New York, 1926. p. 214. 

Labor Fad Book I, New York. 1931, p. 81. 
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By the beginning of World War I, many nationalities were 
represented in American industry. In some industries — usual- 
ly the most labor intensive and with hard working condi- 
tions — over half of the labor power was of foreign origin. This 
was true, for example, of the iron and steel industry, 
bituminous coal mining, clothing manufacturing and oil 
refining, where the proportion of foreign-born to native 
workers was 58 percent, 62 percent, 69 percent and 67 percent 
respectively. 1 

The war, which led to a sharp reduction in immigration, did 
not substantially alter the proportions of various nationalities 
in the working class. On the whole it led only to a certain 
increase in the proportion of foreign-born workers in industry, 
since it drew into production large numbers of people from 
the ranks of the unemployed. The unemployment rate had 
been higher among immigrants than among native Amer- 
icans. 

Where immigrants settled depended mostly on the geog- 
raphical distribution of industry. In 1920, 83 percent were in 
the North, 10.8 percent in the West, and 6.2 percent in the 
South. 2 A similar pattern was characteristic of subsequent years 
as well. This gravitation of immigrants to the established 
industrial centers in the North and their reluctance to settle in 
the South continued for many decades. Lenin wrote of the 
South as a region of sharecropping and “the most stagnant 
area, where the masses are subjected to the greatest degrada- 
tion and oppression”. At the same time, he noted that 
“immigrants to America, who have such an outstanding role to 
play in the country’s economy and all its social life, shun the 
South”. 3 

Besides reasons of a purely economic nature — the lack of 
industrial development, and the existence of such forms of 
exploitation as sharecropping — the immigrants avoided the 
South also because of the predominance there of extreme 
manifestations of racism and chauvinism. 



1 Clarissa S. Ware, The American Foreign-Bom Workers, New York, 192, 

p. 10. 

' See, A. A. EarpaMtm, HMMuepaumm « CHI A, Moscow, 1957, p. 69. 

3 V I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22. pp. 26-27. 
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Immigrants settled unevenly in the North and West too. 
They gravitated toward states and cities which had indust- 
rial enterprises where immigrant labor was readily used. 
Among such were New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey and Massachusetts. Moreover, newly arri- 
ved immigrants tended to go where people of their own nation- 
ality had already settled, to districts of cities and towns 
that were almost completely populated by their fellow-coun- 
trymen. 

According to the 1920 census, there were 10.5 million Blacks 
in the U.S., which amounted to 10 percent of the population. 
About 90 percent lived in the Southern states, almost 80 
percent of them in rural areas. In the North, Blacks worked 
mainly in industry, while in the South most were agricultural 
workers or small tenant farmers. 81.1 percent of the Black men 
and 38.9 percent of the Black women aged 10 or older were 
employed, while the employment figures for the country as a 
whole were: men, 78.2 percent, and women, 21.1 percent. 
Employment figures for the white American-born population 
were: men, 75.1 percent, and women 17.2 percent. 1 Most Black 
workers were unskilled or semiskilled and received low wages. 
As a rule, Blacks made from two-thirds to a half of what whites 
received for the same work, and Black women were particular- 
ly low paid. 

Blacks were victims of harsh discrimination in Alabama, 
Georgia, Texas, Tennessee, Louisiana and Mississippi. There, 
racism took on its most ugly forms. Blacks migrated by the 
thousands to the industrial North — to Chicago, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Cleveland, etc. — and to the Midwest, hoping to 
find some alleviation there. 

Between 1916 and 1920 alone, over half a million Blacks 
migrated from the South to the North. 

The second big migrational flow occurred in 1922 and 1923, 
when new industries began to develop after the economic 
crisis. This migration had important consequences for the 
Black population in general. Their numbers in the North 
increasing, Blacks began working in almost every key industry. 
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